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METHODS OF TESTING READING. II 



WILLIAM S. GRAY 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



The first article of this series described several rough practical 
methods of testing important phases of oral and silent reading 
ability. Both the "Preliminary" and the "Uniform" tests de- 
scribed in the preceding article can be given easily to large groups 
of pupils under normal classroom conditions. Because actual 
classroom conditions were kept foremost in mind when the tests 
were devised they are limited in scope and they are open to the 
criticism that errors of various types may occur. In spite of these 
acknowledged limitations the tests have great value in indicating 
the elements of strength and weakness, as the case might be, in 
the work of individuals and of groups. 

In order to check the results secured through the use of the 
tests mentioned above and in order to secure a body of more exact 
facts concerning reading achievement, tests in oral and silent read- 
ing have been carefully prepared. After three thousand pupils 
had been tested, standards of achievement for the various grades 
were computed and may be used as the basis for comparison. 
Because standards of achievement have been determined for these 
tests they may be called "Standard Tests." These standard 
tests are not as easily given as the tests described above, because 
each pupil is tested individually at the expense of several minutes 
of time and usually by someone other than the regular classroom 
teacher. However, many teachers have been able to give these 
tests without difficulty in connection with their regular work. 
It is felt that a combination of the rough tests and the standard 
tests is an -excellent one in investigations in which large numbers 
of pupils are involved and in which a high degree of accuracy is 
desired. 

No attempt is made in this article to establish the validity of 
the standard tests. Such an exposition is the partial purpose of a 
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monograph now under preparation. It is the purpose of this article 
to present the tests in printed form to those who may be interested 
in standardized tests in oral and silent reading, to describe the 
methods of giving the tests, and to indicate some of the methods 
of working up the results. 

ORAL-READING TEST 

The following paragraphs constitute the subject-matter of 
the oral-reading test. The paragraphs are arranged in the order 
of increasing difficulty as determined by tests given to more than 
three thousand pupils. 

Standardized Paragraphs for Oral Reading 
i 
A boy had a dog. 
The dog ran into the woods. 
The boy ran after the dog. 
He wanted the dog to go home. 
But the dog would not go home. 
The little boy said, 

"I cannot go home without my dog." 
Then the boy began to cry. 



Once there were a cat and a mouse. They lived in the same house. The 
cat bit off the mouse's tail. "Pray, puss," said the mouse, "give me my long 
tail again." 

"No," said the cat, "I will not give you your tail till you bring me some 
milk." 

3 
Once there lived a king and queen in a large palace. But the king and 
queen were not happy. There were no little children in the house or garden. 
One day they found a poor little boy and girl at their door. They took them 
into the palace and made them their own. The king and queen were then 
happy. 

4 

One of the most interesting birds which ever lived in my bird-room was a 
blue jay named Jakie. He was full of business from morning till night, scarcely 
ever still. He had been stolen from a nest long before he could fly, and he had 
been reared in a house long before he had been given to me as a pet. 
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5 
The part of farming enjoyed most by a boy is the making of maple sugar. 
It is better than blackberrying and almost as good as fishing. One reason why 
a boy likes this work is that someone else does most of it. It is a sort of work 
in which he can appear to be very industrious and yet do but little. 

6 
It was one of those wonderful evenings such as are found only in this mag- 
nificent region. The sun had sunk behind the mountains, but it was still 
light. The pretty twilight glow embraced a third of the sky, and against its 
brilliancy stood the dull white masses of the mountains in evident contrast. 

7 
The crown and glory of a useful life is character. It is the noblest posses- 
sion of man. It constitutes a rank in itself, an estate in the general good will, 
dignifying every station and exalting every position in society. It exercises 
a greater power than wealth, and is a valuable means of securing honor. 

8 
He was approximately six feet tall and his body was well proportioned. 
His complexion inclined to the florid; his eyes were blue and remarkably 
far apart. A profusion of hair covered the forehead. He was scrupulously 
neat in his appearance; and, although he habitually left his tent early, he was 
well dressed. 

9 
Responding to the impulse of habit, Josephus spoke as of old. The others 
listened attentively but in grim and contemptuous silence. He spoke at length, 
continuously, persistently, and ingratiatingly. Finally exhausted through 
loss of strength he hesitated. As always happens in such exigencies, he was 
lost. 

10 

The attractions of the American prairies as well as of the alluvial deposits 
of Egypt have been overcome by the azure skies of Italy and the antiquities 
of Roman architecture. My delight in the antique and my fondness for archi- 
tectural and archaeological studies verges onto a fanaticism. 

11 
The hypotheses concerning physical phenomena formulated by the early 
philosophers proved to be inconsistent and in general not universally applicable. 
Before relatively accurate principles could be established, physicists, mathe- 
maticians, and statisticians had to combine forces and work arduously. 

SILENT-READING TESTS 

The following selections are used as the subject-matter for the 
silent-reading tests. When printed in form for the test each 
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selection appears on a stiff cardboard in three columns. The first 
column consists of the first paragraph of the respective selections 
and occupies the lower left-hand portion of the card. The second 
column contains one hundred words in the case of "Tiny Tad" 
and two hundred words each in the case of "The Grasshoppers" 
and "Ancient Ships" and occupies the center of the card. The 
third column is a short one in each case and occupies the upper 
right-hand portion of the card. This arrangement is a device to 
enable the person giving the test to secure the exact number of 
seconds required to read the middle column. The statement 
should be made that "The Grasshoppers" and "Ancient Ships" 
are each somewhat more difficult than the selections for the cor- 
responding grades in the uniform tests described in article I of 

this series. 

Tiny Tad 

(For Second- and Third-Grade Pupils) 

Tiny Tad was a queer little fellow with only two legs and a short tail. 
He was nearly black, too, and much smaller than most tadpoles in the big 
pond. He could hardly wait for his front legs to grow. 

"When I have them all," he said, "I'll leave this dirty water and go up 
into the orchard. What fun it will be to hop and hop and hop. If only I 
had a little brother to hop with me, I should be so happy. 

It wasn't long before his legs began to grow. He moved about and kicked 
around until his legs were quite strong. "I am going out on the bank to see 
if I can hop," he said one night when he was just six weeks old. 

The sun was hardly up the next morning when a little toad jumped out 
of the water and hopped up on the bank. He was very small, but none too 
small for the little legs that wobbled under him. It was Tiny, the young toad. 

The Grasshoppers 
(For Fourth-, Fifth-, and Sixth-Grade Pupils) 

The grasshoppers were among the worst enemies of the early settlers 
of Nebraska. Their homes were on the high plains and among the hills at the 
foot of the great mountains in the West. Here they lived and raised their 
families. 

In dry seasons there were more children and less food at home. Then they 
assembled and flew away in great swarms to the east and to the south. They 
traveled hundreds of miles. Sometimes on clear warm moonlight nights 
they traveled all night. More often they settled down late in the afternoon 
and fed, and then continued their way the next day. 
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The great grasshopper raid took place in September, 1874. Suddenly 
along the frontier states the air to the west was filled with grasshoppers. 
There were billions of them in the great clouds which darkened the sun. The 
noise of their wings filled the air with a roaring sound like a rushing storm, 
followed by a deep hush as they dropped to the earth and began to devour the 
crop. 

All the corn was eaten in a single day. Where cornfields stood at sunrise 
nothing remained at night but stumps of stalks swarming with hungry hoppers 
struggling for the last bite. They stripped the garden patches bare. They 
gnawed great holes in the rugs and carpets put out to save favorite plants. 
The buds and fruit of trees were consumed. They followed the potatoes and 
onions into the ground. When they finished the garden and green crops they 
attacked the wheat and oats in the shock and the wild grass in the unplowed 
fields. Only two green crops escaped them, broomcorn and sorghum cane. 
They did not seem to have a sweet tooth. 

Ancient Ships 
(For Seventh- and Eighth-Grade Pupils) 

There is no more interesting study to marine architects than that of the 
growth of modern ships from their earliest form. Ancient ships of war and of 
commerce equally interest them; but as they study the sculptures and writings 
of the ancients, they find records of warships far out-numbering ships of com- 
merce. 

Among ancient nations, the Greeks and Romans were the best shipbuilders. 
Judging from the description of their works, their crafts must have been elegant, 
swift, and seaworthy. This is more than can be said of many of the more showy 
productions of the shipyards of Britain, France, and Spain even so late as 
the Middle Ages. 

There is no question now that the ships of the ancients made extended 
voyages urged by oars alone. A thousand oarsmen were sometimes required 
to man the sweeps besides a crew of five hundred soldiers and sailors. Written 
descriptions give us splendid pictures of fleets of these ancient ships moving 
swiftly along the villa-dotted shores of Greece, or majestically sweeping into 
some mirror-like harbor, and with sounding trumpets saluting the setting of 
the low, western sun. 

We are able to make from old records very fair models of these ancient 
warships. One writer describes the great galley of Philopator as propelled 
by forty banks of oars. His description is questioned, for however plain the 
description of these warships may be, no one has yet shown the precise 
manner in which forty banks could be arranged. A bank of oars means a row 
on one deck, and while there are many pictures of galleys they show nothing 
more than a trireme, which is a ship of three banks. A ship of forty banks 
puzzles our imagination. 
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After the pupil has read the selection appropriate for his grade 
he is given a sheet of printed directions. On one side of the sheet 
the directions state that the pupil should write thereon all he can 
remember of the story which he read. As soon as he completes 
his reproduction he turns to the other side of the sheet and answers 
the ten questions which are printed there. The series of questions 
for the several selections are as follows: 

Tiny Tad 

i. How many legs did Tiny Tad have at the first of the story ? 

2. How did Tiny compare in size with most of the other tadpoles in the 
pond? 

3. Which legs did Tiny wish would grow ? 

4. Where did Tiny say he would go when he got air his legs ? 

5. What did Tiny wish he had to hop with him ? 

6. What did Tiny do to make his legs grow strong ? 

7. How old was Tiny when he decided to leave the pond ? 

8. What part of the morning did Tiny choose for leaving the pond ? 

9. How did Tiny get upon the bank ? 

10. What size was Tiny at the end of the story ? 

The Grasshoppers 

1. In what western state were the grasshoppers enemies to the settlers ? 

2. What effect did dry seasons have on the number of grasshoppers ? 

3. On what kind of nights did the grasshoppers sometimes travel all night 
long? 

4. When the grasshoppers were making their long journeys what would 
they often do late in the afternoon ? 

5. In what year did the great grasshopper raid take place ? 

6. Like what did the great groups of grasshoppers look as they traveled 
through the air ? 

7. What sort of noise did they make when flying through the air ? 

8. What change was brought about in the appearance of the cornfields 
by the grasshoppers between morning and night ? 

9. What did the settlers do to protect their favorite plants ? 

10. Why didn't the grasshoppers eat the broomcorn and sorghum ? 

Ancient Ships 

1. To whom is the study of the growth of modern ships interesting ? 

2. How do the records of warships compare in number with the records of 
the ships of commerce ? 

3. What peoples were the best shipbuilders among the ancient nations ? 
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4. How did the ancient vessels compare in elegance and swiftness with the 
more showy productions of the Middle Ages ? 

5. What kind of voyages were sometimes made by ancient ships when 
propelled by oars only ? 

6. What was the total number of men required on some of the ships ? 

7. Explain clearly what a "white villa-dotted shore" means to you. 

8. From what source do we secure the ideas which enable us to make models 
of the ancient warships ? 

9. What does a "bank of oars" mean? 

10. Why do we question the statement that the great galley of Philopator 
had forty banks of oars ? 

The following discussion and directions relative to the tests 
have been prepared for use in the Denver and Grand Rapids 
surveys and may be easily adapted for use in any school system. 

DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING THE STANDARD READING TESTS 
I. GENERAL POINTS 

i. Advantages of the standard tests: The value of results 
secured through the use of tests depends very largely upon the con- 
ditions under which they are given. The prehminary and uniform 
tests of reading have certain limitations along this line. In order 
to check the results secured through the use of the rough tests and 
in order to secure a body of more exact facts, standard tests in 
oral reading and in silent reading will be used. The limitations 
of the rough tests and the ways in which the standard tests attempt 
to meet the conditions more adequately are as follows: 

a) Whenever tests are given by a large number of teachers there 
is danger that the directions will be followed less accurately in 
some cases than in others. Further, some teachers, consciously 
or unconsciously, stimulate the pupils to more effective work than 
others do. The standard tests are given by a few well-trained 
people, thus eliminating much of the variation in results due to 
the varied influences of many personalities. 

b) The physical conditions of some rooms in a building are more 
favorable for effective effort than is true in the case of other rooms. 
The standard tests require uniform conditions for the tests in a 
given building and an attempt is made to secure uniform conditions 
in all the buildings in which the tests are given. 
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c) To rely upon the pupil's statement concerning the total 
number of lines read in silent reading makes it possible for erroneous 
rates of reading to be recorded. The standard test eliminates 
this source of error, in part, by providing that the person who gives 
the test observe and record the actual number of seconds required 
by the pupil to read a given amount of subject-matter. 

d) A question may arise concerning the validity of including 
the opening lines of a selection in the part upon which the time 
record for silent reading is based. The standard test provides 
that the pupil read several lines before the time record is begun, 
thus affording the pupil an opportunity to adjust himself to the 
conditions of the test and to the character of the subject-matter. 

e) When a pupil tries to understand what he reads a number 
of complex processes are involved. The entire meaning which the 
reader secures is the result of this total mental activity. It is 
questionable, therefore, whether reproduction alone is sufficiently 
inclusive to serve as the basis for a comprehension grade. The 
standard test provides that the pupil's knowledge of what has been 
read be tested, not only by a reproduction, but, in addition, by 
answers to a series of questions. 

/) Studies which have been made prove that many second- and 
third-grade pupils are greatly handicapped when required to write 
a reproduction of what they have read. The standard test pro- 
vides that the pupils of these grades dictate their reproductions 
to the one giving the test, by whom it is copied. 

2. Conditions under which the tests should be given: The 
following points should be observed by all persons giving the tests: 

a) The tests should be given in a well-lighted room, preferably 
in a separate office or alcove, and in a room which is free from noises 
or interruptions. If possible, an adjacent room should be provided 
to which the pupils could go to write their reproductions after they 
have read the subject-matter of the tests. If such an arrangement 
is impossible, the room in which the tests are given should be 
equipped with a sufficient number of desks or tables so that three 
or four pupils could write at once. 

b) The presence of visitors while the tests are being given proves 
a very great disadvantage. Experience has shown that the pupil 
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is disturbed very little by the presence of the experimenter but that 
the presence of a third person is very distracting. If anyone asks 
to observe the testing it is well to refuse the request politely but 
firmly. In order that those interested in the work of testing may 
learn how these tests are given, two or three demonstration tests 
should be given for their benefit. 

c) The pupils should be tested separately in all cases. 

d) The attitude of the experimenter toward the pupil is a very 
important factor. Greet the pupil with a smile and a cheery 
remark of some kind, thus putting him at his ease. Retain a 
pleasant attitude throughout the test. This does not mean that 
the pupil should be helped or encouraged. On the other hand, 
give no hint to the pupil concerning his progress until all of his 
work has been completed. 

e) Arrangements should be made with the grade teacher to 
have the pupils sent to the experimenter. In the first three grades 
the following plan should be used. At the outset, two pupils should 
be sent from the first room tested. While the first pupil is being 
tested, the second one remains outside the test room at the door. 
When the first test is completed, the pupil is dismissed and the 
second pupil enters for his test. As soon as the first pupil reaches 
his room a third pupil should be sent to the door of the test room. 
In this way the experimenter always has a pupil ready to be tested 
as soon as his present case is dismissed. In the grades above the 
third, two pupils should be sent at first and one thereafter at the 
end of each eight minutes. Slight readjustments may be neces- 
sary in regard to the time schedule since some experimenters learn 
to test more quickly than others. 

/) The tests should be given in the same order to each pupil. 
Give the oral-reading test first. Follow this immediately with the 
silent-reading test. First-grade pupils form an exception to this 
rule since they do not take the silent-reading test but are dismissed 
as soon as the oral-reading test has been completed. 

II. DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING THE ORAL-READING TEST 

i. The purpose of this test is to determine the rate of oral 
reading and the ability of pupils to pronounce words and sentences 
at sight. 
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2. When everything is in readiness to begin, hand the pupil a 
copy of the standardized paragraphs and give the following direc- 
tions: "I should like for you to read some of these paragraphs for 
me. Begin with the first paragraph when I say 'Begin.' Stop at 
the end of each paragraph until I say 'Next.' If you should find 
some hard words, read them as best you can without help and con- 
tinue reading." Pupils above the fourth grade should begin with 
paragraph 4. If three or more errors are made in this paragraph 
ask the pupil to read the preceding paragraphs also. In case 
pupils in the first two grades hesitate several seconds on a difficult 
word, pronounce it for the pupil and mark it as mispronounced. 

3. While the pupil is reading, record two sets of facts in regard 
to the reading: the time required to read each paragraph and the 
errors made. 

a) The time record is secured by noting the exact second at 
which the pupil begins reading a paragraph and the time when he 
completes it. The number of seconds required to read the para- 
graph should be recorded in the margin to the right of the paragraph. 

b) In order to illustrate clearly the character of errors and the 
method of recording them the following paragraph is inserted: 

The sun pierced into my large windows. It was the opening of October, 

and the sky was of a dazzling blue. I looked out of my window and down 

the street. The white houses of the long, straight street were almost painful 

to the eyes. The clear atmosphere allowed full play to the sun's brightness. 

If a word is wholly mispronounced underline it as in the case 
of "atmosphere." If a portion of a word is mispronounced, mark 
appropriately as indicated above: "pierced" pronounced in two 
syllables, sounding long a in "dazzling," omitting the 5 in "houses" 
or the al from "almost," or the r in "straight." Omitted words 
are marked as in the case of "of " and "and"; substitutions as in 
the case of "many" for "my"; insertions as in the case of "clear"; 
and repetitions as in the case of "to the sun's." Two or more 
words should be repeated to count as a repetition. 

It is very difficult to record the exact nature of each error. 
Do this as nearly as you can. In all cases where you are unable 
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to define clearly the specific character of the error underline the 
word or portion of the word mispronounced. Be sure you put 
down a mark for each error. In case you are not sure that an 
error was made, give the pupil the benefit of the doubt. If the 
pupil has a slight foreign accent, distinguish carefully between this 
difficulty and real errors. 

4. Each pupil should be allowed to continue reading until he 
makes five errors in each of two paragraphs. 

5. As soon as the oral-reading test has been completed begin the 
silent-reading test as outlined below. 

III. DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING THE SILENT READING TEST 

i. The purpose of the test is to determine rate and compre- 
hension in silent reading. 

2. Grades II and III are tested on "Tiny Tad," Grades IV, 
V, and VI on "The Grasshoppers," Grades VII and VIII on 
"Ancient Ships." 

3. The teacher first fills in the four blanks at the top of a report 
sheet: Name School , etc. 

4. The teacher then hands the pupil a card with the selection 
appropriate for his grade printed on it, with these directions: 
"Read the story on this card silently. Read the story from begin- 
ning to end without stopping or repeating any of it. Read the 
story rapidly but carefully. Do not stop reading to ask about 
difficult words; read such as best you can. Be prepared to tell 
the story or to answer any question about it when you are through. 
Do you understand?" Make the directions clear to the pupil 
before beginning the reading. 

5. Secure the time record as follows : When the pupil shifts from 
the bottom of the first column to the top of the middle column note 
the position of the second hand. When he shifts from the bottom 
of the middle column to the top of the third column note the 
second hand again. Record the number of seconds required to read 
the middle column. Be sure that your record indicates the time 
for reading the middle column only. If possible use a stop watch. 

6. If the pupil has been reading "Tiny Tad," ask him to tell 
you the story of Tiny Tad as well as he can. In the meantime 
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write as rapidly as you can just what the pupil says. Ask the 
pupil to tell it sentence at a time, if he talks too rapidly. When 
he discontinues speaking ask him if he remembers anything else. 
Following this, ask him the questions and record his answers. 

7. If the pupil has been reading "The Grasshoppers" or 
"Ancient Ships," hand him the report blank to fill out. Ask him 
to write the story which he has read as well as he can. Impress 
upon him the fact that he should not look at the questions on the 
opposite side of the sheet until he has finished writing his story. 
While the pupil is filling the blank, the next pupil may do the oral 
reading. After hearing a few pupils you will learn to economize 
time. 

8. It would improve conditions considerably if the pupil who 
is ready to write his reproduction could step into an adjacent 
room to write under the supervision of someone. This would 
free from distractions both the next oral reader and the pupil who 
is writing. 

SCORING THE RESULTS OF ORAL READING 

The problem of scoring the results of arithmetic tests is a rela- 
tively easy one, because the standard of perfect accuracy can be 
adopted as the basis for grading. Such a standard in reading would 
be open to serious objections since many of our most effective 
readers make some errors. It seems best, therefore, to adopt a 
standard somewhat below that of perfect accuracy for purposes of 
scoring. A careful study of a large number of oral-reading records 
has led to the adoption of the following standards as valid for our 
purpose: (a) A paragraph is not successfully read if it requires 
30 or more seconds for the reading, and if 4 or more errors are made. 
(b) A paragraph is not successfully read if it is read in less than 30 
seconds and 5 or more errors are made. Thus if a paragraph is 
read in 32 seconds with a total of 3 errors, it is read successfully; 
but if 4 or more errors are made it is not read successfully. Or, 
if the paragraph is read in 26 seconds with 4 errors, it is read suc- 
cessfully; but if 5 or more errors are made it is not read successfully. 

Upon the basis of the type of scoring just outlined the steps 
of difference in difficulty between the paragraphs and the shifts 
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in difficulty from grade to grade have been determined and are 
represented in the following table. 



A MEASURE FOR ORAL READING 
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The horizontal row of numbers at the top of the table mark 
off twenty equal steps between o and 100. These numbers may be 
interpreted either as indicating the relative difficulty of the para- 
graphs, or the amount of credit which should be given for the suc- 
cessful reading of the various paragraphs. The Roman numerals 
to the left of the table refer to the eight grades of the elementary 
school. The entries in the table refer to the respective paragraphs 
of the series of standardized paragraphs. The table reads as fol- 
lows: In the first grade a pupil who reads paragraph 1 successfully 
should receive a credit of 55 points; for reading paragraph 2 suc- 
cessfully he should receive 10 additional points, or a total of 65 
points; for reading paragraph 3 successfully he should receive 5 
additional points, or a total of 70 points, etc. In the second grade 
the successful reading of paragraph 1 does not represent so great an 
achievement as in the first grade. According to the table a second- 
grade pupil receives a credit of 35 points for reading paragraph 1 
successfully. Ten additional points, or a total of 45 points, are 
given for reading paragraph 2 successfully. Five additional points, 
or a total of 50 points, are given for reading paragraph 3 success- 
fully, etc. 

As has been stated, ability to read a certain passage without 
error really means less on the part of a pupil in the upper grades 
than on the part of a pupil in the lower grades. Hence, grades are 
to be compared with each other by recognizing different levels 
of achievement. These different levels, as determined from a 
large number of records, can be expressed graphically as indicated 
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by the vertical lines in Chart I. Each line represents the scale 
for a grade and begins below at the point where the score of 10 
should be represented. Higher scores can be represented by 

CHART I 

Curve of Progress in Mechanical Difficulties of Oral Reading 
for 1,831 Pupils 
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appropriate distances along the vertical line above 10. In the 
diagram the lines end at the points where the score of 70 belongs 
for each grade. The dotted oblique lines above and below, con- 
necting the successive 70's and io's respectively, indicate the curves 
of progress which would result if, in the one case, all scores were 10, 
or if, in the other case, all scores were 70. The solid line near the 
middle of the figure represents the actual record of 1,831 pupils. 
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This average record constitutes a standard with which individual 
schools may be compared. The numerical value of the record for 
each grade as represented in the diagram is as follows : first grade, 
31; second grade, 43; third grade, 46; fourth grade, 47; fifth 
grade, 48; sixth grade, 49 ; seventh grade, 47; eighth grade, 48. 

The score for a given class or grade may be determined as fol- 
lows: Check each individual record to determine which paragraphs 
were read successfully. Count the number of pupils who read 
paragraph 1 successfully, the number who read paragraph 2 suc- 
cessfully, etc., throughout the series of paragraphs. The total 
number of successful readings of each paragraph for an eighth- 
grade class of twenty pupils was as follows : The numbers entered 
below the various paragraphs represent the total number of pupils 
who read the respective paragraphs successfully. 

Par. 1 Par. 2 Par. 3 Par. 4 Par. 5 Par. 6 Par. 7 Par. 8 Par. 9 Par. 10 Par. 11 
20 20 20 19 20 l8 17 IS 12 9 6 

All of the pupils read paragraphs 1,2, and 3 successfully. The 
successful reading of paragraph 3 by an eighth-grade pupil is 
credited with a score of 20 points, according to the table. Twenty 
successes on paragraph 3 are credited with a total score of 400. 
The following additional scores should be added: for 19 successes 
on paragraph 4, an additional score of 95; for 20 successes on para- 
graph 5, an additional score of 100; for 18 successes on paragraph 6, 
an additional score of 90; for 17 successes on paragraph 7, an 
additional score of 85; for 15 successes on paragraph 8, an addi- 
tional score of 75; for 12 successes on paragraph 9, an additional 
score of 60; for 9 successes on paragraph 10, an additional score 
of 90; for 6 successes on paragraph 11, an additional score of 30. 
The sum total of all the scores for twenty pupils is 925. The 
average score for the class is -fa of 925, or 47. A score of 47 is 
slightly below the average for the eighth grade. 

SPEED OF SILENT READING 

The speed of silent reading is determined as follows: The 
average number of seconds required by each grade to read 100 
words is determined. This average is then expressed in terms of 
the number of words read per second, by dividing 100 by the 
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average number of seconds required to read ioo words. Chart II 
represents the progress of 2,654 pupils in silent reading and may be 
used as a standard for comparison. Since three selections were 
used in order to suit the subject-matter to the maturity of pupils 
of different grades, a readjustment is necessary in the chart. The 
points of this readjustment are between the third and fourth 



CHART II 
Progress in Rate of Silent Reading for 2,654 Pupils 
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grades and between the sixth and seventh grades. A dotted line 
is drawn in the diagram dividing the curves of progress at these 
points. The figures at the left of the diagram indicate the number 
of words read per second in the easy selection; the figures on the 
fine between the third and fourth grades indicate the equivalent 
number of words read per second when the second selection was 
used; and the figures on the line between the sixth and seventh 
grades indicate the equivalent rate for the most difficult selection. 
The average number of words read per second by each of the various 
grades is as follows: 



"Tiny Tad" 
Second Third 



"The Grasshoppers" 
Fourth Fifth Sixth 



I.SO 2.3O 2.20 2.57 2.79 



"Ancient Ships" 
Seventh Eighth 
2.69 2.87 
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QUALITY OF SILENT READING 

The quality of the pupil's reading may be determined as follows : 
All wrong statements, irrelevant statements, and repetitions should 
be checked from the pupil's reproduction and the remaining words 
counted. The percentage that these words are of the total num- 
ber of words forms the reproduction grade. For each question 

CHART III 

Progress in Quality of Silent Reading for 2,654 Pupils 
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answered correctly, a grade of 10 points should be given. The 
average of the reproduction grade and the grade received for 
correct answers to questions should be found. This average grade 
forms the quality mark in silent reading for the individual pupil. 
The class average should then be determined. The progress in 
quality of silent reading for 2,654 pupils is represented in chart 
III and may be used as the basis for comparison. The chart 
for the progress in quality of silent reading should be interpreted 
in the same way as the chart for the progress in rate of silent read- 
ing. The average quality mark for each of the various grades 
represented in the diagram is as follows : 



"Tiny Tad" 
Second Third 



"The Grasshoppers" 
Fourth Fifth Sixth 



32 



37 



20 



32 



39 



"Ancient Ships" 

Seventh Eighth 

22 27 
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CONCLUSION 

A supervisor or principal may utilize the results of these tests 
in various ways. In oral reading the progress made by a given 
grade may be compared with the standard and an estimate made 
of the efficiency of the teaching for that grade. The relative 
achievement of each pupil in the class may be determined. The 
dominant weaknesses of individuals and of classes are revealed 
by the original record of errors on the oral-reading sheets. The 
relative achievement of individuals and classes may be determined 
for speed and quality in silent reading. The figures reveal whether 
an individual or a class is weak primarily in speed or primarily 
in quality. The numbers representing the speed and quality for 
the individuals of a class may be compared to determine to what 
extent high speed favors good quality of reading. 

The question has probably arisen in the minds of many readers 
as to the reason for omitting the quality of expression, as well as 
various other points, from the method of testing oral reading. 
The fact that the quality of expression is omitted should not be 
construed as evidence that its value has been overlooked. Its 
omission from this scheme is due to the fact that no method has 
been devised as yet for testing the quality of expression in an 
impersonal way. It is recommended that each supervisor or 
teacher who gives oral-reading tests adopt a standard of judgment 
for himself and estimate the effectiveness of the expression of each 
pupil whom he tests, in addition to recording the other points 
outlined in the directions. The writer has followed this method 
in hundreds of cases with the result that a great deal of insight has 
been gained concerning the reading habits of pupils of different 
ages. The more one studies the problem of expression the more 
difficulties he finds in establishing a set of standards which would 
meet with common acceptance. 



